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THE MEMORIAL TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


DEDICATED DECORATION DAY, 1922 
By CHARLES Moore 


Chairman National Fine Arts Commission 


As I understand it, the place of honor ts on the main axis of the plan. 


next to Washington, deserves this place of honor. 
too close to the immortals. 


He was of the immortals. 
His monument should stand alone, remote from the common habitations 
of man, apart from the business and turmoil cf the city—isolated, distinguished, and serene. 


Lincoln, of all Americans 
You must not approach 


Of all 


the sites, this one, near the Potcmac, is most suited to the purpose.—JouN Hay. 


HE year 1900, the one hundredth 

anniversary of the removal of the 

seat of government from Phila- 
delphia to the newly created city of 
Washington, was marked by an awaken- 
ing of the people to the possibility and 
desirability of making their capital 
express the power and dignity of the 
nation. This movement resulted in the 
appointment, under authority of the 
Senate, of a commission composed ex- 
clusively of artists—two architects, a 
sculptor and a landscape architect—to 
study the subject and report a plan, 
nominally for the improvement of the 
park system of the District of Columbia, 
really for the future development of 
the national capital, including the loca- 
tion and landscape settings of public 
buildings, the acquisition of needed park 
areas, the creation of connecting park- 
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ways, and the placing of national monu- 
ments. In short, the commission were 
to consider all the projects then con- 
templated and to present solutions for 
the many and varied problems in the 
public mind. 

Quite wisely this commission, begin- 
ning their task with a serious study 
of the original plan of Washington, 
reached the conclusion that the 
L’Enfant plan of 1792 was the basis for 
all future work. A century of ex- 
perience had established both the au- 
thority and also the excellence of that 
plan. L’Enfant, however, dealt with 
but a fraction of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He had indeed contemplated, 
south of what is now Florida Avenue, a 
city as large as the Paris of his day; but 
more modern requirements of space had 
caused a city of less than half that size 
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to overleap the boundaries fixed by him. 
Moreover, areas that in his day were 
under water had been reclaimed from 
the bed of the Potomac and made a 
portion of the park system awaiting 
development. 

Also, during the first century of its 
life the nation had engaged in a great 
civil war, to test the principles on which 
it wasfounded. The conflict developed 
a new chapter in the history of man- 
kind. The memorials of that struggle 
were still to be created. Congress had 
provided for a memorial to the general 
of the Army who brought the war to a 
successful conclusion. The memorial 
to the leader of the people was no more 
than an inchoate idea or ideal. Such 
were the conditions confronting the 
new Commission. 

The Commission of 1901, deeply 
imbued with historic consciousness, 
brought into their plan the memorials 
to General Grant and President Lincoln 
giving to each its appropriate place 
from both the historical and also the 
artistic standpoint. At their sugges- 
tion the monument in honor of General 
Grant was made the central feature of 
the plaza that L’Enfant had designed 
as an approach to the Capitol from the 
west. Thus it became, on the plan, 
the head of the Mall, which area was 
to be restored to the use for which it 
was designed—as_a park connection 
between Capitol and White House. 

The location of the proposed me- 
morial to Lincoln was one of the prob- 
lems that the Commission recognized 
as an opportunity of first importance. 
Unhesitatingly they reached the con- 
clusion that Lincoln must stand on the 
main axis of the central composition 
created by L’Enfant as the chief 
feature of his plan for establishing 
reciprocal relations between Capitol 
and President’s House. The reclaimed 
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and then undeveloped area named 
Potomac Park. afforded the oppor- 
tunity to accord signal honor to Lincoln 
and at the same time give a reason and 
a purpose to the development in -that 
park of landscape features of dignity 
and beauty equal to the finest examples 
of all time. 

Having early reached these conclu- 
sions, the Commission set about de- 
veloping the plan. The fact that the 
Lincoln Memorial would be a com- 
panion to the Washington Monument 
fixed the type of structure. It must 
be horizontal, not vertical. It must be 
placed on an eminence. It must be 
ideal in conception, not utilitarian. It 
must have a long approach, corre- 
sponding to the Mall but of contrasting 
character. 

Immediately the potentialities in- 
herent in the project began to develop. 
Located on the bank of the Potomac, 
the Lincoln Memorial would be a noble 
termination of a composition greater 
in length than the central composition 
of Paris extending from the Palace of 
the Tuilleries to the Arc de Triomphe; 
yreater even than the distance from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to Buckingham 
Palace in London. 

The employment of a circular form 
would afford opportunity to take off 
roads at any angle (as one bends the 
arm at the elbow). Thus the then 
existing plans for a memorial bridge to 
Arlington could be simplified and modi- 
fied so that the Lincoln Memorial 
would form one terminal, with the 
Custis Mansion as the objective. One 
driveway from the Rock Creek Park- 
way and another from East Potomac 
Park could enter the circle at the most 
convenient angles. Thus the memorial 
area would become a point of departure 
and reunion for the principal park 
driveways. 
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The development of Potomac Park, 
with the Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial as_ terminal 
features, called for a basin of water 
which should relate the one to the other. 
Such basins had been devised by 
Lenotre, greatest of landscape archi- 
tects, with whose work L’Enfant had 
been familiar from boyhood, and the 
fundamental principles of which he 
had followed in designing the City of 
Washington. Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau in France and Hampton Court in 
England furnished precedents for the 
Washington work; but the application 
developed radical differences, not at all 
to the detriment of the new plan. 
Nowhere else are the most significant 
national monuments linked with the 
most important national buildings. 

The Plan of 1901, presented with 
such wealth of plans, models, photo- 
graphs, drawings and paintings, was 
acclaimed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land and in foreign 
countries as well. Then followed the 
long, slow, tedious, thankless work of 
realization. People of little or no 
vision would not try to understand. 
They could not realize that artistry in 
planning always involves the simplest 
and most logical solution of the given 
problem. People who mistook their 
ignorance for what they caJled common 
sense attempted to thwart the develop- 
ment of the plans. Fortunately there 
were in power a number of men of fore- 
sight and determination, who took it 
upon themselves to stake down the 
Plan of 1901, so that it could not be 
changed in essentials. 

Congress, however, determined te 
put an end to the prevailing haphazard 
methods of dealing with monuments 
and other works of art for which the 
Government makes appropriations. 
With this end in view the National 
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Commission of Fine Arts was created 
by act of May 17, 1910. Then the act 
of February 9, 1911, created the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission, with President 
Taft as its permanent chairman. Chair- 
man Taft naturally turned for advice 
to the Commission President Taft had 
selected for the purpose of giving such 
advice. 

The selection of the site was referred 
to the Commission of Fine Arts. The 
chairman of that Commission was 
Daniel H. Burnham, who had been 
chairman of the Commission that pre- 
pared the Plan of r901. Naturally the 
report, after discussing other suggested 
sites, recommended the one laid down 
in the Plan of 1901. Also, being re- 
quired so to do, the Commission of Fine 
Arts recommended an architect to 
design the memorial,—Mr. Henry 
Bacon, known to be in sympathy with 
the general principles underlying the 
Plan of 1901. Especially Mr. Bacon 
was trained in the classical traditions, 
which had been adopted for the national 
capital by Washington and Jefferson. 
The Capitol, the White House, the 
Treasury, the Patent Office, the old 
Post Office, the Court House—the 
enduringly fine buildings of the Govern- 
ment—had been designed in this style; 
and the Lincoln Memorial should carry 
on this oldest and best tradition. This 
Mr. Bacon has done in such manner as 
to create a building new in form, digni- 
fied and noble in proportions and 
material, and instinct with grace and 
charm. It is classical in the same way 
in which the Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and his Second Inaugural 
Address, on its walls, are classical. The 
memorial, like the man, “ belongs to the 
ages.” 

The Lincoln Memorial Commission, 
on the advice of their architect and 
with the approval of the Commission of 
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Fine Arts, selected as the sculptor for 
the statue of Lincoln, Mr. Daniel 
Chester French. From a _ technical 
standpoint the choice was well-nigh 
inevitable. To his work Mr. French 
brought also an historical perspective 
and a mental equipment which have 
enriched his creation with the elements 
of enduring greatness. 

In order to insure that the mural 
decorations should fall into place in the 
general architectural scheme, Mr. Jules 
Guerin was commissioned to paint 
them; for he has preéminently the 
architectural sense. Of course he has 
other qualifications in high degree— 
feeling for color and training in form, 
perfected in lands that best know and 
exemplify the word “eternity.” 

Miss Longman, too, has had her part 
in the eagles, palms and wreaths that 
decorate the tablets. 

Now as to criticism. No architect, 
sculptor or painter competent to work 
on a memorial to Lincoln—it is not to 
be supposed that those selected were 
the only competent ones—would have 
reached the same results; there were 
more ways than one of solving the 
problems. Therefore it is to be as- 
sumed that opinions as to this or that 
feature will differ. But it will not do 
to assume that those other possible 
solutions had not been considered and 
rejected by artists who have spent 
years of study, and who have invited 
criticism as their work was in progress. 
Moreover, the Commission of Fine 
Arts, made up mainly of artists of 


ability and experience, have exercised 
watchful care over every detail. That 
no serious questions as to artistry have 
arisen is proof positive that designs and 
execution have been satisfactory to a 
responsible body of peers of the col- 
laborating artists acting as a jury. 
Furthermore, the Lincoln Memorial 
Commission, composed of representa- 
tive American citizens, has put its seal 
of commendation on the work as it 
progressed. 

To captious critics the saying of John 
La Farge is to be commended: “ Re- 
member, you do not criticise a work 
of art. A work of art criticises you.” 

With the dedication of the Lincoln 
Memorial the people of the United 
States have a second memorial of the 
highest class. It ranks with the 
Washington Monument among the 
world’s supreme works of enduring art. 
Both typify worthily the character of 
men who have played significant parts 
in the history of civilization. Both 
represent the highest reaches of art in 
their day and generation in thiscountry. 
Both appeal to the highest and deepest 
emotions of patriotism as exemplified in 
two lives in which no shade of personal 
ambition darkens a supreme devotion 
to liberty and humanity. Both stand 
in vital relations with those centers from 
which law emanates, is declared, and is 
executed. So they take their place as 
the expression of the national life of the 
American people. 

Washington, D. C. 











THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


Described by the Architect, HENRY BACON 


N THE great axis, planned over a 
OC century ago, we have at one end 

the Capitol, which is the monu- 
ment of the Government, and to the 
west, over a mile distant from the 
Capitol, is the monument to Washing- 
ton, one of the founders of the Govern- 
ment. The Lincoln Memorial, built 
on this same axis still farther to the 
west, by the shore of the Potomac, is the 
1ronument of the man who saved the 
Government, thus completing an un- 
paralleled composition whichcan not fail 
to impart to each of its monuments a 
value in addition to that which each 
standing alone would possess. 

From the beginning of my study I 
believed that this memorial of Abraham 
Lincoln should be composed of four 
features—a statue of the man, a me- 
morial of his Gettysburg speech, a 
memorial of his Second Inaugural 
Address, and a symbol of the union of 
the United States, which he stated it 
was his paramount object to save—and 
which he did save. Each feature is 
related to the others by means of its 
design and position, and each is so 
arranged that it becomes an integral 
part of the whole, in order to attain a 
unity and simplicity in the appearance 
of the monument. 

The most important object is the 
statue of Lincoln, which is placed in the 
center of the memorial, and by virtue 
of its imposing position in the place of 
honor, the gentleness, power, and in- 
telligence of the man, expressed as far 
as possible by the sculptor’s art, pre- 
dominate. This portion of the me- 
morial where the statue is placed is 
unoccupied by any other object that 
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might detract from its effectiveness, 
and the visitor is alone with it. 

The smaller halls at each side of the 
central space each contains a me- 
morial—one of the Second Inaugural 
and the other of the Gettyshurg Ad- 
dress. While these memorials can be 
seen from any part of the hall, they are 
partially screened from the central 
portion, where the statue is placed, by 
means of a row of Ionic columns, giving 
a certain isolation to the space they 
occupy and augmenting thereby their 
importance. I believe these two great 
speeches made by Lincoln will always 
have a far greater meaning to the 
citizens of the United States and visitors 
from other countries than a portrayal 
of periods or events by means of decora- 
tion. 

Surrounding the walls inclosing these 
memorials of the man is a colonnade 
torming a symbol of the Union, each 
column representing a State—36 in 
all—one for each State existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death; and on the 
walls appearing above the colonnade 
and supported at intervals by eagles are 
48 memorial festoons, one for each State 
existing at the present time. 

I believe this symbol representing the 
Union, surrounding the memorials of 
the man who saved the Union, will give 
to them a great significance that will 
strengthen in the hearts of beholders 
the feelings of reverence and honor for 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

By means of terraces the ground at 
the site of the Lincoln Memorial is 
raised until the floor of the memorial 
itself is 45 feet higher than grade. 
First, a circular terrace 1,000 feet in 
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Bird’s eye view of the treatment proposed for the District of Columbia in the plan of 1901. On the main axis 
stand the Capitol, the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 


diameter is raised 11 feet above grade 
and on its outer edge are planted four 
concentric rows of trees, leaving a 
plateau in the center 755 feet in 
diameter, which is greater than the 
length of the Capitol. In the center of 
this plateau, surrounded by a wide 
roadway and walks, rises an eminence 
supporting a rectangular stone terrace 
wall 14 feet high, 256 feet long, and 186 
feet wide. On this rectangular terrace 
rises the marble memorial. All the 
foundations of the steps, terraces, and 
memorial are built on concrete piling 
which extends down to the solid rock. 

Three steps 8 feet high form a plat- 
form under the columns. This plat- 
form at its base is 204 feet long and 134 
feet wide. 

The colonnade is 188 feet long and 
118 feet wide, the columns being 44 feet 
high and 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at 
their base. 

The total height of the structure 


above the finished grade at the base of 
the terrace is 99 feet. The finished 
grade at the base of the terrace is 23 
feet above grade, the total height of the 
building above grade is 122 feet. 

The outside of the Memorial Hall 
is $4 feet wide and 156 feet long. 

The central hall, where the statue 
stands, is 60 feet wide, 70 feet long, and 
60 feet high. 

The halls where the memorials of the 
speeches are placed are 37 feet wide, 57 
feet long, and 60 feet high. 

The interior columns are of the Ionic 
order and are 50 feet high. 

Congress has appropriated the sum 
of $2,939,720 for the construction of the 
memorial according to the approved 
design, including retaining wall and 
approaches, statue of Lincoln, and 
steps, but excluding the lagoon con- 
struction and construction of roads and 
walks around the memorial and leading 
thereto. 


Henry Bacon, architect of the Lincoln Memorial, was born at Watseca, Ill., November 28, 
1866. He entered the University of Illinois, class of 1888, but did not graduate. From 1885 to 
1888 he was in the office of Chamberlin & Whidden, in Boston. In 1888 he entered the office of 
McKim, Mead and White of New York city, and the following year won the Rotch traveling 
scholarship, spending two years in Europe. In 1898 he established his office in New York city. 
He is a fellow of the American Institute of Architects and a member of the American Academy 


of Arts and Letters. 
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Statue of Abraham Lincoln. By Daniel Chester French, Sculptor. 











DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH’S STATUE OF LINCOLN 


By CHARLES MOORE 


Emerson claims that a poet is en- 
titled to credit for anything that 
any one finds in his poetry. So a 
sculptor is entitled to credit for what- 
ever emotions his statue arouses in 
the beholder. The problem of the 
sculptor of a portrait statue is to 
express to the public that bundle of 
qualities which make up the character 
of his subject. His vehicle for such ex- 
pression is, of course, the physical 
features of the person; but the modern 
face is a record of struggle, of emotions, 
of the whole life of the individual. 
Moreover, the face of today is mobile. 
Not only is it the expression of the 
soul, in the sense of Spenser’s Hymn in 
Honour of Beauty, but it is also the 
reflection of present attitude towards 
life. So in the case of a subject like 
Lincoln, who as a man means different 
things to different people, the artist 
has a wise range of emotions from which 
to draw. The instrument being de- 
termined, the sculptor may evoke many 
harmonies. 

What Mr. French has sought to 
convey is the mental and physical 
strength of the great War President, 
and his own confidence in his ability to 
carry his task through to a successful 


finish. These ideas are suggested in the 
whole pose of the figure, and particularly 
in the action of the hands as well as in 
the expression of the face. 


Photographs of Abraham Lincoln go 
to show that the features in repose made 
his a homely face. The testimony of 
those who saw him under the influence 
of cheerfulness or benevolence is that 
his face when lighted up was singularly 
beautiful. In Mr. French’s face of 
Lincoln there is “‘majestic sweetress’’ ; 
and the “lips with grace o’erflow.”” In 
the single moment allotted to the sculp- 
tor, the artist has expressed what is 
permanent in the character of Lincoln; 
and, fixed in the marble, that expression 
has unchangeable duration. 


For those who desire to know of the 
details of construction, it may be said 
that the statue is done in Georgia 
marble; it is twenty feet in height and 
is composed of about twenty pieces of 
marble; it was cut in marble by 
Piccirilli Brothers. It was three or four 
years in process of construction, and 
Mr. French worked personally on the 
marble, both while it was at the marble 
shops and after it was set in place in the 
Memorial. 


Daniel Chester French, the sculptor, was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, April 20, 1850. 
His father, Henry Flagg French, was at one time assistant-secretary of the Treasury. 
His uncle, Benjamin B. French, was the officer in charge of public buildings during the Lincoln 


administration. 


Daniel French studied sculpture under Thomas Ball in Florence. 


Among his 


best known works are the Minute Man of Concord, the statue of General Cass in the Capitol, the 
statue of John Harvard at Cambridge, the group Dr. Gallaudet and His First Deaf Mute Pupil 
and the Butt-Millet and the Dupont fountains, in Washington; the colossal statue of the Republic 
in Chicago; the bronze doors of the Boston Public Library, the statue of Alma Mater, at Columbia, 
the statue of James Oglethorpe at Savannah, and the statue of Abraham Lincoln at Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 
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Central Group above the Gettysburg Address, typifying Freedom and Liberty. 





Central Group abcve Second Inaugural Address, typifying Unity. 


Jules Guerin was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1866. He was a pupil of Benjamin Constant and 
Jean Paul Laurens, in Paris. He was the director of color and decoration at the Panama-Pacific 
international exposition at San Francisco. He worked with the Senate Park Commission in 1gor, 
in rendering the plans for the improvement of Washington. In 1903 he made the renderings for 
the restoration of the White House, and in 1909 he made the renderings for the plan of Chicago. 
For the Century he illustrated Robert Hitchens’ articles on Egypt and Palestine. 
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THE MURAL DECORATIONS 


Described by the Painter, JULES GUERIN 


The two decorations representing 
Emancipation and Reunion are on 
canvas, each piece of which weighs 600 
pounds and cost $400. About 300 
pounds of paint were used. Each 
canvas is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide. 
The figures are eight anda half feet high. 
The decorations were painted entirely 
by the artist without assistance. There 
are 48 figures in the two panels. Almost 
as many models as figures were used. 
The head of Mr. Bacon, the architect, 
appears in the decoration on the north 
wall, the fourth figure in the group at 
the left of the angel. 

The decorations are absolutely 
weather-proof, the paint being mixed 
with white wax and kerosene. The 
wax hardens but does not allow the 
paint to crack. Chemically, it is 
similar to the wax found in the tombs 
of the Kings of Egypt, which is still 
pliable. The decorations are affixed to 
the wall with a mixture of white lead 
and Venetian varnish. 

In general terms the decoration on 
the south wall represents the Eman- 
cipation of a race; the subordinate 
groups represent Civilization and Pro- 
gress. The decoration on the north 
wall represents Reunion, and Progress 
in the arts and sciences. 

The decorations in the Lincoln Me- 
morial typify in allegory the principles 
evident in the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
There are six groups in a grove, each 
group having for a background cypress 
trees, the emblem of Eternity. 

The decoration above the Gettys- 
burg Address typifies, in the central 
group, Freedom and Liberty. The 
Angel of Truth is giving Freedom and 
Liberty to the slave. The shackles of 
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bondage are falling from the arms and 
feet. They are guarded by two sibyls. 

The left group represents Justice and 
Law. The central figure in the Chair 
of the Law has the sword of Justice in 
one hand, with the other she holds the 
Scroll of the Law. Seated at her feet 
are two sibyls interpreting the Law. 
The standing figures on each side are 
the Guardians of the Law, holding the 
torches of Intelligence. 

The right group represents Immor- 
tality. The central figure is being 
crowned with the laurel wreath of Im- 
mortality. The standing figures are 
Faith, Hope and Charity. On each 
side is the vessel of wine and the vessel 
of oil, the symbols of Everlasting 
Life. 

The decoration above the Second 
Inaugural Address has for the motive 
of the central group, Unity. The Angel 
of Truth is joining the hands of the 
laurel-crowned figures of the North and 
South, signifying Unity, and with her 
protecting wings ennobles the arts of 
Painting, Philosophy, Music, Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry, Literature and 
Sculpture. Immediately behind the 
figure of Music is the veiled figur2 of the 
Future. The left group typifies Fra- 
ternity. The central figure of Frater- 
nity holds within her encircling arms 
the Man and the Woman, the symbols 
of the Family developing the abundance 
of the earth. On each side is the vessel 
of wine and the vessel of oil, symbols of 
Everlasting Life. The right group 
represents Charity. The central figure 
of Charity, attended by her hand- 
maidens, is giving the Water of Life to 
the halt and the blind, and caring for 
the orphans. 
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Tablet in the Lincoln Memorial containing the Gettysburg Address. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A THEME 
FOR SCULPTURAL ART | 


By FRANK OWEN Payne! 


F MAKING many books about 
OC Abraham Lincoln there is no end. 
We shall not however add with 
the Preacher, that much study of them 
is a weakness of the flesh, because there 
is a perennial vitality of interest in the 
theme of the “First American”’ which 
can not help investing with a charm 
even a commonplace essay upon him. 
To the student and observer of 
American life, the amazing growth and 
popularity of Lincoln as a national idol 
among all classes of our people, South 
as well as North, is most significant and 
gratifying. Born as he was in Ken- 
tucky, midway between the states 
which warred in 1861, he belongs, geo- 
graphically at least, to both sections. 
Lincoln has become the embodiment 
of all that is highest and best in what we 
are pleased to term Americanism. He 
has become idealized and idolized as a 
great national hero. Not having been 
a churchman, Lincoln is never likely to 
become canonized a saint by any act of 
ecclesiastical authority. But it is ap- 
parent that he has already been almost 
canonized in the hearts of his loyal 
countrymen. 

James Russell Lowell, with keen 
prophetic insight, foresaw the phenome- 
nal growth of Lincoln’s fame in popular 
appreciation, when in his Commemora- 
tion Ode, written more than fifty years 
ago, he said: 

‘‘T praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 


Such as the present gives and can not wait 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 


1 Died Feb. 6, 1922. Mr. Payne has frequently contributed to 
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So always firmly he; 

He knew to bide his time; 
And can his fame abide, 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime 
Till the wise years decide. 


Great captains with their guns and drums 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone and standing like a tower 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil,the first American.” 


So much has been written about 
Lincoln that it may seem as if there 
could be nothing new to say concerning 
his life, his works, or the reach of his 
influence among men. This is very 
probably true. Little has as yet ap- 
peared in print concerning Lincoln in 
art. It may not be uninteresting for 
us to consider some of the more note- 
worthy memorials which have been 
erected to him in the fifty odd years 
since his tragic death. This is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the com- 
pletion of the splendid memorial just 
dedicated in the City of Washington 
on the Potomac. 

Monuments to Lincoln outnumber 
those of any other of our national 
heroes. Even the father of his country 
can not approach Lincoln in the number 
of his sculptural representations. In 
February, 1909, Monumental News pub- 
lished what was supposed to be a com- 
plete list of Lincoln monuments, the 
number being only nine. We have 
been able to list more than one hundred 
statues and were the medals, medallions, 
placques, coins, etc., added, the list 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
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Louis Mayer’s convincing portrait bust; one of the 
most realistic sculptured Lincolns hitherto achieved. 


would approximate one thousand dif- 
ferent works. 

Unlike most other subjects of sculp- 
ture, Lincoln offers a unique problem to 
the worker in plastic art. The sculptor 
has been confronted with a most diffi- 
cult problem in representing Lincoln’s 
lank awkward figure in such a way as 
to give to it the dignity and beauty 
demanded of a monumental work of 
art. A study of the numerous statues 
of Lincoln will reveal the fact that the 
artist has not always been entirely suc- 
cessful in the achievement of this result. 

There are sculptors of the very highest 
rank who have declared it to be their 
opinion that in spite of the greatness of 
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the subject, in spite of the nobility of 
his achievements, in spite of the in- 
spiration to be awakened by the con- 
templation of his extraordinary life, 
Abraham Lincoln is not a proper theme 
for sculptural treatment. It is said 
that J. O. A. Ward was several times 
approached with offers of valuable com- 
missions for a statue of Lincoln, but he 
is said to have invariably declined on 
the ground that he did not regard the 
subject as one belonging within the 
realm of sculptural art. There are 
several others among living sculptors 
who have concurred in Ward’s judg- 
ment. The writer has made investi- 
gation among the most noted living 
sculptors who have not as yet created a 
statue of Linccln, with a view to de- 
termine why they have never done so. 
It is a surprising fact that they have one 
and all declared that it is not due to 
any inherent difficulty nor is it because 
of any lack of fitness as a sculptural 
theme. The reason seems to lie in the 
fact that these artists have never as 
yet been asked to execute such a work. 

We fancy that it is the ambition of 
practically every sculptor some day to 
produce a statue of Lincoln. This is 
the case with several among the younger 
artists with whom we have converesd 
upon the subject. One of the most 
successful sculptors has assured me 
that he has long cherished in his heart a 
conception of Lincoln which he hopes 
to execute when he has attained to the 
very highest point of his artistic career. 
Great as he now is, he regards his con- 
ception as far too high for his present 
rank in the artistic world. It must 
take a very brave sculptor indeed to 
attempt the portraiture of Lincoln in 
these days when there has been so much 
criticism,—destructive, abusive, vitu- 
perative, sometimes,—that it will re- 
quire no small degree of fortitude to 











Weinman’s seated statue, which is in the memorial at Hodgenville, Ky., the birthplace of Lincoln. This is 
greatly admired by Robert T. Lincoln and his family. 
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venture upon the portrayal of Abraham 
Lincoln. Yet it is the ambition ot 
practically every sculptor to be able 
some day to land a commission for a 
statue of this the most popular char- 
acter that has appeared in American 
history. And this is in spite of criti- 
cism. Such is the temerity, not to say 
audacity, with which the artist must 
approach the subject, especially when 
he turns it over to the mercies of the 
unfeeling world for judgment. 

Whether Lincoln is or is not a fit 
subject for sculptural art is beyond the 
comprehension of the writer. Discus- 
sions of this sort must inevitably be 
relegated to the limbo of ultra-artistic 
criticism. It is a significant fact that 
nearly a score of our best known sculp- 
tors, many of them artists of note, dis- 
criminating taste, and masterly crafts- 
manship, have rivalled one another in 
their efforts at delineating the great 
Emancipator. 

The most distinguished among our 
artists, men like Saint Gaudens, Nie- 
haus, Weinman, Borglum, and French, 
to mention only a few, have found in the 
Martyr President a perennial inspira- 
tion for artistic creations of the highest 
order. The powers of the imagination 
have been well nigh exhausted in the 
attempt to represent him in unique and 
characteristic attitudes. He has been 
depicted in almost every possible and 
we regret to say impossible pose. He 
has been portrayed standing, seated, 
enthroned, equestrian, dying, dead! He 
has been represented thinking, speak- 
ing, praying, judging, pleading at the 
bar, wielding the axe, and caught in 
the very act of emancipating the slave. 
He has been given to us alone, and ac- 
companied with his associates. His 
gaunt figure and sober countenance 
have been portrayed in every suitable 
and unsuitable medium,—in clay, in 
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Original portrait bust by Douglas Volk after the life- 
mask made by the same sculptor in Chicago. The 
most authentic of all Lincoln portraits. 


plaster, in concrete, in wax, in wood, in 
bronze, in marble. Could plastic art go 
farther? 

It is not the awkward boy stretched 
out upon the rude cabin floor with 
shingle and charcoal, industriously 
striving to master the intricacies of the 
“rule of three,” that we think of when 
the name of Abraham Lincoln is 
spoken. It is not the rail-splitter, not 
the flatboat man, nor the country store- 
keeper, nor the itinerant attorney fol- 
lowing the peregrinations of the circuit 
court, that thrills, enthuses, and en- 
thralls us. It is Lincoln the statesman, 
the president, the liberator of the slave, 
the preserver of the Union, that we 
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The Great Medal by Frank Magniadas, struck in 
Switzerland and presented to Mrs. Lincoln after the 


death of her husband. The Emperor Napoleon III 

refused to let this medal be cast in France, where the 

money had been raised by popular subscription. 

This photograph was given to the writer by Robert 

T. Lincoln, who regards it as one of the best like- 
nesses of his father. 


would see portrayed in enduring bronze. 
That is the Lincoln whom we revere. 
That is the only conception of him 
which is worthy the homage of man- 
kind. That is his greatest title to 
human recognition and lasting regard. 
It is that phase of Abraham Lincoln 
that shall ever make him the idol of his 
countrymen. Statues and monuments 
must inevitably be erected in his honor 
to the end of historic time. 

It may not be out of place in this 
connection to refer to the fact that he 
has been depicted both with and with- 
out a bearded face. Now at the time 
of bis election to the presidency, Lin- 
coln wore no beard at all, and all the 
earlier pictures of him represent him 
with a beardless face. It is a well 
known fact, however, that shortly after 
his entrance upon the arduous duties 
of his great office, he let his beard grow, 
and all later portraits show him with a 
beard. The familiar story of how he 


came to grow a beard at the suggestion 
of a little girl, is too well known for 
repetition here. Apropos of this fact, 
it seems to the writer that for historical 
accuracy at least, all statues of him 
should be modeled so as to portray him 
with bearded face. It was thus that 
Lincoln looked when he delivered his 
Second Inaugural Address. It was thus 
that he appeared when he delivered his 
memorable Gettysburg Address. It was 
the bearded Lincoln, moreover, who 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 
It was thus that he looked on that 
eventful night when the bullet of the 
mad assassin struck him down. For 
these reasons it seems to us that only 
those statues which represent Lincoln 
with a bearded face, are to be regarded 
as the most realistic and convincing 
examples of portraiture. 

Some of the artists have given us 
Lincoln in both aspects. Examples of 
this are the works of Borglum, Niehaus, 
and others. But the bearded repre- 
sentations by these artists as well as the 
well-known statues by Weinman, Saint 
Gaudens, and French are far superior 
to any others with the possible excep- 
tion of Volk’s portrait, which was 
modeled after the life-mask taken in 
1861. 

In defense of the several representa- 
tions of Lincoln with the shaven face, 
it may be said that they attempt to 
portray him at the time when he was 
laying the foundations of his unique 
life and character. They are repre- 
sentative of his early life when he was 
just as great in reality as he was when 
he made the whole world ring with his 
epoch-making deeds as Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union. There is also a 
sort of glamour about the early life of 
the great. It is doubtless that quality 
which lends the chief charm to such 
artistic creations as Hoffman’s Boy 
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Christ in the Temple. But in the 
greater part of representations of the 
kind, there is likely to be an attempt 
to go too far and to depict a great char- 
acter in a way quite remote from his- 
toric reality. 

The poet may say what he pleases 
about a bird, or a tree, or a flower in 
general, but when he refers toa lark ora 
thrush, to a pine or a palm, to a lily ora 
violet,—he ought to keep quite within 
the bounds of adherence to scientific 
fact. The same is equally true in every 
other realm of art. The painter or the 
sculptor is at liberty to represent a rail- 
splitter, a flatboat man, a hobo, or a 
country gawk if he choose, but such 
works ought never to be classed as 
portraiture and be called Lincoln! This 
sort of crime has already been perpe- 
trated more than once, and one example 
stands out conspicuously among the 
colossal artistic blunders of American 
sculpture. 

The life mask (there is no death 
mask), and above all else the numerous 
photographs are the data on which all 
reliable sculptural portraiture of the 
dead must be founded. All other 
works give the lie to what must ever be 
regarded as the most authentic data 
for convincing statues of Abraham 
Lincoln. Few people of his day were 
ever more photographed than he was. 
It is fortunate that there are so many 
excellent photographs of Lincoln in 
existence. 

In these days of the “ Kodak,’’ when 
snap-shots are common, there are in- 
numerable pictures of everybody. But 
in the days between 1861 and 1865, wet 
photography and time exposures were 
necessary and the cost of a picture was 
greatly in excess of the present day cost. 
It is quite remarkable that so many 
pictures of any one of that day have 
come down to us. Judged from these 
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Bust of Lincoln in Crestelle marble by Charles H. 
Niehaus. This is the third portrait of Lincoln by 
Niehaus. 
varied representations of him, Lincoln 
was not the ‘“ugly’’ individual he has 
been represented to have been. It is 
from these innumerable photographs, 
and above all else it is from studies of 
the life mask made by Leonard Volk 
in 1861, that the artist is enabled to 
know exactly how he appeared to his 
contemporaries. As a result it be- 
comes a less difficult task when it comes 
to the conception of Abraham Lincoln 

in sculptural art. 

Regarding the personal appearance 
of Lincoln, we are permitted to quote 
from an admirable essay which ap- 
peared in McClure’s Magazine from 
the pen of Truman H. Bartlett, whose 
work on the Portraits of Lincoln is well 
known. The article alluded to is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Physiognomy of Lincoln.”’ 
Of the personal appearance of Lincoln, 
Mr. Bartlett says: “It is the popular 
belief, the world over, that Abraham 
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Lincoln was in face and figure, in action 
and repose, an excessively ugly man. 
It is doubtful if any human being 
known to history has been the subject 
of such complete and reiterated descrip- 
tion, by high and low, friend and enemy. 
The vocabulary employed to describe 
him includes about every word in com- 
mon use in the English language, the 
meaning of which is opposed to any- 
thing admirable, elegant, beautiful, or 
refined. The words used to set forth 
the physical appearance of this person- 
age, now rated by imposing fame as 
one of the Great of the Earth, when 
assembled, have a new and affecting 
interest.” 

“From the time that Abraham Lin- 
coln was fourteen years of age, then 
more than six feet tall and weighing 
about one hundred sixty pounds, until 
he was nominated for the presidency, 
he was locally known by the follow- 
ing pleasing characterizations :—‘angu- 
lar,’ ‘ungainly,’ ‘clumsy,’ ‘awkward,’ 
‘thin, ‘leggy, and ‘gawky.’ His 
clothes and his unconventional move- 
ments and manners have received a 
similar unflattering description.” 

Opposed to this description stand the 
personal recollections of such intimate 
associates as his secretaries, John Hay 
and John G. Nicolay, as well as many 
others who have positively declared 
Lincoln to have been a man of com- 
manding presence. There are also 
many references to the attractiveness 
of Lincoln’s countenance, to the beauty 


and expressiveness of his eyes, to the 
elastic manner of his walk and to his 
easy, even graceful posture when sit- 
ting. All such testimony goes far to 
prove that he was in no sense the un- 
couth personage he has so often been 
said to be. In spite of the vast and 
growing number of Lincoln statues, so 
many of which are commonplace when 
not positively bad, there has been a 
sufficiently large number of really good 
works to justify the very highest effort 
of any artist. 

The erection of the noble monument 
in the city of Washington, where it 
ranks with the Capitol and the Wash- 
ington Monument in the excellence of 
its architecture, is an attempt to honor 
Lincoln as he deserves to be honored. 
The best that architecture, sculpture, 
and landscape gardening can do has 
been done as a testimonial to the 
esteem in which a grateful nation 
regards him. It is the latest but not 
the last tribute of art to Lincoln’s 
greatness. It will not be the last, for 
Abraham Lincoln furnishes a perennial 
theme for the artist as well as for the 
historian and man of letters. The 
triumph of democratic principles in the 
late war will enhance the glory of the 
great Emancipator wherever in future 
ages true Democracy shall triumph. 
For Lincoln was indeed the first ambas- 
sador whom the great hitherto unrep- 
resented common people sent as pleni- 
potentiary to the court of world 
affairs. 
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THE SULLY EXHIBITION 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
By Harvey M. Watts 


T IS natural that Philadelphia 
should take great pride in the Ex- 
hibition of 235 works by Thomas 

Sully, 1783-1872, which occupied eight 
galleries in the historic Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts from April 
gth to May roth, since while other 
centres and museums such as Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, Cleveland, Ohio, and above all the 
Military Academy at West Point, were 
generous in sending the Philadelphia 
Academy some of their choicest works 
by the great protraitist, inevitably the 
larger number of works came from 
Philadelphia, representing the very 
cream of public and private portraiture 
that derived from the Sully atelier. 
Indeed Philadelphia is so rich in the 
Sully portraits, where he lived for nearly 
forty-four years continuously and where 
he, in every sense of the word, was the 
‘court painter’’ to the City and society, 
not forgetting his wider range among the 
men of the army and navy and those in 
the government of the United States, 
that Sully enthusiasts point out that 
the Academy could easily repeat the 
Sully Exhibition several times over and 
not keep any ot the canvases from the 
present loan exhibition on the walls. 
But while the delightfully varied por- 
traits of men and women which rank 
Sully with the best English portrait 
painters of the 18th and early 19th 
century did tell of Philadelphia during 
one of the most mellow periods of the 
famous story of Philadelphia and Phila- 
delphians, the exhibition was far from 
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local, being national in scope and 
almost international, to use a much 
abused word, in the universal appeal of 
those presentments of human character 
that radiated charm from every canvas 
and aroused interest that was quite 
intrinsic and not the purely extrinsic 
appeal because the subject was known 
or was an ancestor to those who had 
loaned it, or to their friends and rela- 
tives who came to see the famous be- 
longings in a public exhibition. 
Philadelphia, moreover, could well 
take a local pride in this exhibition, 
which was unquestionably the most 
brilliant demonstration of American 
art of the past made anywhere in the 
country at any time, since such is the 
continuity of life in Philadelphia, as 
was made very clear in the Life of 
Thomas Sully recently published, the 
joint work of Edward Biddle and Mantle 
Fielding, that those who today made 
the exhibition successful were the de- 
scendants of the very men who recog- 
nized Sully by sending him abroad with 
a purse in his pocket in 1838 to paint 
Queen Victoria, or who were associated 
with him on the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, or who as gentlemen and ladies 
or directors and presidents of numerous 
institutions, were the patrons of the 
man who lived so comfortably for so 
many years in a house owned by 
Stephen Girard within a biscuit throw 
of Independence Hall and the early 
memories. This made the Exhibition 
this year take on a glamour of human 
interest unusual in retrospective ex- 
hibitions of the work of men of other 





Famous Portrait of Queen Victoria by Thomas Sully. Painted for the St. George Society of Philadelphia, 
and still owned by them. 
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days and in a way this glamour was 
peculiarly and delightfully Philadel- 
phian. And yet above all this was the 
brilliant fact that for Sully, the son of 
an English actor whose father betock 
himself to Charleston, S. C., in the 
late 1700’s but who himself became in 
every way a real American, the United 
States made possible a career that has 
net been recognized as it should be 
partly by reason of the greater concen- 
tration upon Gilbert Stuart, and, so far 
as American collectors go, the wonder- 
ful outpouring of 18th century por- 
traiture in Great Britain with such 
names as Reynclds, Romney, Rae- 
burn, Lawrence, Gainsboro, Hoppner 
and Harlow to conjure with. 

The fact is, however, as most of those 
on the inside know, there is now a 
veritable craze for Americana. Stuart 
long ago came into his own and Sully 
is not far behind him, while the best 
works of their contemporaries are being 
eagerly bought up everywhere by dis- 
criminating collectors or far-sighted art 
dealers. If there was any doubt about 
the position of Sully, the Pennsylvania 
Academy exhibition dispelled it at once 
since there is not a gallery in the ex- 
hibition that did not, even though 
what might be called the minor can- 
vases, reach the Stuart level. For 
instance, take Sully’s Andrew Bayard 
and Charles Chauncey, both amazing 
canvases with all that is mellow and 
perfected in the Stuart recipe reaching 
its culmination in the Bayard, just as 
it did also in the Jared Mansfield, 
LL.D., loaned by West Point, which for 
sheer presentation of character, de- 
lightful contrasts in the color of a 
white-haired, red-faced old pedagogue, 
professor of Natural Philosophy from 
1812-1828 at West Point, might easily 
be labeled a Raeburn and represent him 
at his best. Then if one, recalling the 


social aspect of this great Sully col- 
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lection, wanted indubitably “the por- 
trait of a gentleman,” he turned to that 
splendid painting of Hartman Kuhn, 
the name still standing for everything 
of urbanity and social prestige that a 
city may give rise to. 

Or if the “portrait of a lady’’ were 
wanted there were any number to fill 
the bill, not forgetting Mrs. Nicholas 
Biddle, or, for the more youthful 
example, Elizabeth Ashhurst, though the 
artists have agreed among themselves 
that the surpassing thing in portraiture 
was not the astonishing picture of Miss 
Rebecca Gratz, of whom tradition says 
that she was the prototype of Rebecca 
the Jewess, the heroine, at the instance 
of Washington Irving, of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘“Ivanhoe,’’ nor even the poetic 
and sylphlike picture of Fanny Kemble 
as “‘Beatrice,’’ but the study of Mrs. 
John Crathorne Montgomery, with 
long golden curls, a white smock and a 
gorgeous vermilion cloak on her arm, 
all painted against a typical Gainsboro 
landscape. But these are only some 
of the smaller accessories for, of course, 
the gallery of honor, Gallery “F” at 
the Academy, housed not only the full 
length of Queen Victoria but a full 
length of James Monroe, fifth president 
of the United States, and of Commodore 
Charles Stewart, the Commander of 
“Old Iron Sides” and the grandfather 
by the way ot Charles Stewart Parnell. 

Some idea of the splendid range of the 
Exhibition is shown in that the full 
lengths exhibited in the other galleries, 
including Thomas Jefferson, lent by 
West Point, General Lafayette, lent 
by the City of Philadelphia, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush and George Frederick 
Cooke as “ Richard III,” all remarkable 
examples of Sully’s art, though one feels 
that even Victoria, painted ascending 
the throne as will be remembered and 
not sitting on it, since the artist told 
her she was too dumpy a figure to be so 











Rebecca Gratz, famous beauty of Philadelphia, believed to have been the prototype of ‘‘Rebecca”’ in 
Scott’s novel of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ By Thomas Sully. 

















Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, celebrated Philadelphia beauty, whose house was a resort of fashion. By Thomas Sully. 
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depicted—he put it a little more politely 
but not less decidedly as his “Life”’ 
shows—is not as fine a thing as the 
splendid full length portraits of his 
American sitters. Indeed portraiture 
of this class reaches its very apogee in 
his study of Samuel Coates, a Phila- 
delphia Quaker merchant, painted as 
President of the Board of Managers 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, an In- 
stitution founded by and built under 
the direction of Benjamin Franklin. 
But all through the galleries there were 
splendid surprises and a sumptuous 
pictorial summing up of the life of his 
own time. If one wanted to know for 
instance what the distinction that went 
with the bar of Philadelphia meant all 
he had to do to realize it was to gaze on 
the portraits of Horace Binney and 
John Sergeant, while if youthful good 
looks count, either the portrait of George 
Williams Chapman the Ensign, or that 
of his brother, John Biddle Chapman, 
represented that kind of thing that is 
hard to surpass, while if superb human 
attributes, conveying a sense of tragedy 
along with a handsome exterior, affect 
you, the famous painting of Major 
Thomas Biddle, who died fighting a duel 
with overlapping pistols with a man he 
had horsewhipped in a dispute growing 
out of a political argument, was a case 
in point. Then, too, as is well known, 


Sully varied his portraiture, especially 
in later years by painting, 


fanciful 


pictures of children and in these the 
exhibition was very rich. “Too Much 
Wind,” a delightful study of a child. 
trying to hold on to its hat, lent by 
Lucien Philips, was a specially fine 
example, though this genre come to its 
climax in the famous painting owned by 
the Boston Museum, reproduced in all 
our art stores, called “The Torn Hat,”’ 
which is a study of the little son of the 
painter, Thomas Wilcocks Sully, as an 
open-shirted red-faced lad; a later 
portrait of the same son, who also 
became a painter of considerable note, 
being one of the features of the ex- 
hibition, though the later years added 
nothing to the good looks of the little 
boy, who as a fanciful child study com- 
pares favorably with Romney’s “Bo- 
Peep” and Reynolds’ “Master Bun- 
thorne,” or the “Age of Innocence.”’ 
When it is recalled there were four 
studies of Fanny Kemble in the exhi- 
bition and that the full length of Lafay- 
ette was complemented by the bust- 
size study from real life, painted in 1821, 
it must be clear that the display was 
indeed a revelation and went far to 
answer the question as to whether there 
is any background to American art 
before that fatal period, the mid- 
victorian Seventies, Philadelphia's B. C. 
(Before the Centennial) and America’s 
B. C. too. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOTES FROM THE GALLERIES 


By HELEN Comstock 
The Dreicer Collection at the Metropolitan Museum 


It is said of Michael Dreicer, at whose death last July so many objects of Mediaeval and 
Renaissance art passed to the Metropolitan Museum, that he took an unusual interest in the 
collection which he formed. Because his own taste and choice were the determining factors in its 
making, there is a fine feeling of unity in the group as a whole. Now that the collection is finally 
open to the public, it is plain to be seen that it was not gathered together indiscriminately, but 
with evident consideration for the harmony of each piege in relation to the rest. 

The paintings in the collection are twenty-four in number and are all of the XV and XVI 
centuries. Among the portraits, that by Mabuse of Eleanor of Austria, Queen Francis I, is 
one of the most striking. It was painted by the order of her brother, Charles V, and may have 
been the very one included in the group for which the Emperor is recorded by Fierens-Gevaert to 
have paid forty pounds to the painter in the year 1516—"‘au vif de nostre trés chiére et amée seur 
dame Lyénore d’Austriche.”” The portrait of Francis I, of the Clouet school, is a companion to 
it and is a brilliant piece of work with its clear, pale flesh tones set off by the clear, bright red of 
his costume. 

The most important picture in the collection is the ‘‘Christ Appearing to His Mother”’ by 
Roger van der Weyden. This was once the right-hand panel of a triptych, of which the other 
two are now in the Cathedral of Granada. It was painted sometime during the period between 
1425 and 1431, before the painter had finished his apprenticeship in Robert Campin’s studio. 
Also by the same painter is a portrait of an elderly Benedictine monk, whose sensitive and scholarly 
face seems strangely modern. Roger’s great pupil, Memling, is represented by ‘ Portrait of a 
Man with an Arrow,’’ one of those clear-cut likenesses whose directness of approach and regard 
for detail stamp it as typical of the best in XV century portraiture. 

Among the Italian paintings, the finest is the beautiful profile of St. John the Baptist by Piero 
di Cosimo. Of the German school there are two particularly interesting examples. The ‘‘ Three 
Saints’”’ by Martin Schongauer, portraying Catherine, Dorothea and Anne, is a picture of quaint 
and naive charm. ‘Then there is a fine portrait of a young woman, ‘‘aged twenty-six,” painted 
by Cranach in 1548. Of the Spanish masters, El Greco is represented by a ‘‘ Holy Family”’ and 
there is also a sumptuously decorative ‘‘ Madonna and Child with Angels” of Catalonian work- 
manship. 

One piece of tapestry is included, and this is unusually fine. It was made about 1500, 
probably in Brussels, and depicts four scenes from the Passion of Christ. It was formerly in the 
Hainauer Collection and is a notable example of the transition period from Gothic to Renaissance. 

Among the sculptures, the figure of prime importance is a stone statue of a Prophet, of French 
workmanship of the second half of the XII century, which probably once held a place over some 
church portal. In fact, this piece is said to have come from the Cathedral at Chartres, but the 
many alterations which that structure has undergone make it impossible to determine the point 
definitely. Of the same period is the carving in wood of the Virgin, a figure whose stately dignity 
is reminiscent in spirit of Byzantine art. As Gothic art developed the artists began to emphasize 
the gracious and maternal aspect of Our Lady, evident in the delightful XIVth century statue in 
painted stone of the Virgin holding the Christ Child on her arm. From the following century, 
the XVth, is the group in stone of Rhenish workmanship representing the Virgin and and the 
Angel of the Annunciation. There is a certain mannered stiffness in the rendering of the drapery 
that is in harmony with the tradition of the preceding century. Quite different in execution is the 
splendidly realistic ‘‘ Warrior Saint,’ a French work of about 1470, which has all the characteristic 
naturalism of the Burgundian school. 


The Ainslie Galleries in their New Home 


The new home of the Ainslie Galleries at 667 Fifth Avenue is one of unusual beauty and appro- 
priateness. It has the advantage of being especially designed for them, and the lighting, which 
represents the final word in electrical perfection, offers a combination of effects, so that pictures 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Eleanor of Austria, by Jan Grossaert van Mabuse, 1470-1541. 
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can be shown in “daylight,” in a warm yellow glow, or in certain other lights according to their 
various needs. Two galleries, hung in dark brown, are for exhibition purposes, while the ‘‘ Gray 
Room”’ offers facilities for showing the many fine examples of American masters to whom this 
gallery has been especially devoted since its founding in 1885. Pictures by Wyant, Martin, 
Homer, Fuller, Blakelock, Murphy, Twachtman and many others have been found here in great 
number, but the one painter in whom they have been particularly interested is Inness. 

Among the many paintings by Inness which are now to be seen at the Ainslie Galleries, there 
are to be found examples that are strikingly typical of his various periods. Some of his earlier 
paintings of Italy show a distinctly European influence in their firmness, clarity of line, and regard 
for fine detail, which are entirely foreign to his later pictures. One of the best of these earlier 
landscapes is ‘‘Genzano, Italy,”’ painted in 1847, when the artist was only twenty-two years old. 
Its subject is a towering hill whose shores are lined with luxuriant foliage, and whose summit is 
crowned with a group of ruins so beautifully rendered as to be the chief charm of the picture. 

In comparison with this early work, one of his landscapes, ‘‘ That Old Farm,” painted in 1893, 
the year before his death, seems to be that of another artist. It is evident that with time his art 
became simpler, more mellow, and more spiritual. The quiet yet radiant grays of this lovely 
landscape, the pale gleam of the moon, the huddled gray forms of the sheep, and the solitary 
figure under the trees, all have the fine poetic quality which makes his paintings so profoundly 
moving. 

Inness painted only a few marines, so that ‘‘Off the Coast of Cornwall’’ is doubly interesting. 
In contrast with his idyllic landscapes, the dramatic vigor of his portrayal of this stormy coast 
shows us an entirely different side of his nature. He has never given us finer movement or a 
greater feeling of power than here. The picture was painted in 1887 during a second visit to 
England. He made only a few pictures of that country, which gives to this particular painting 
still greater rarity. 

‘Springtime, Montclair’’ is a “‘typical’’ Inness. In subject and treatment it is the kind of 
picture that comes before our mental vision with the mention of his name. The greens are 
wonderfully rich and soft, and have the penetrating quality which makes them seem singularly 
living. The way in which Inness drew a tree, so that it seemed fairly to dissolve into the back- 
ground and still retain so fine a sense of form, is well exemplified here, and the whole picture has 
the quiet beauty and poetic charm which are particularly his. 


Summer Exhibitions 


Although many of the New York Galleries are closed during the summer, there is an oppor- 
tunity in the vacation season to see a great number of exhibitions all through the east. There 
are any number of artists’ “‘colonies’’ through the east, and wherever artists gather together an 
exhibition is the logical outcome. In Lyme, for instance, annual exhibitions have been held for 
the last twenty years, and last year a splendid new gallery was opened, designed by Charles A. 
Platt, and containing a permanent collection of art as well as space for the yearly exhibitions. In 
Provincetown a new museum was opened last summer, though the exhibition held there was the 
seventh annual show of the local Art Association. In Newport a new gallery had its “house 
warming’’ with the last annual summer show. 

East Gloucester has its ‘“‘Gallery on the Moors”’ where a number of well known artists exhibit, 
and the Duxbury Art Association held its fourth annual show last August in the Partridge Academy. 
The ‘‘ Nanuet Painters,’ who work in the beautiful country adjacent to the Tappan Zee, had a 
traveling exhibition which went from Nanuet to Nyack and Hackensack. Altogether there are 
plenty of exhibitions to be reported, even when the New York galleries are closed, and in the next 
two numbers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY this department will follow the artists in their exodus 
from town and give some account of their activities and exhibitions. 
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Off the Coast of Cornwall, by George Inness. 











CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American School at Athens Notes 


In the May number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY announcement was made of the offer of his magnifi- 
cent Library to the American School of Classical Studies at Athens by His Excellency Dr. Joannes 
Gennadius. An essential condition of the gift was that a suitable building should be erected at 
Athens for the housing of the Library. In his letter of acceptance, Mr. Justice William Caleb 
Loring, President of the School’s Trustees, added the then necessary proviso that before taking 
title the Management of the School must have time to ascertain whether the money could be 
found to enable the School to meet this condition; and Professor Capps, speaking for the School's 
Managing Committee, expressed the confident belief “that American philanthropy will promptly 
respond, in generous rivalry, to the challenge of Dr. Gennadius’ benefaction.” 

The fulfilment of this hope has come with amazing and gratifying celerity. We are able to 
announce that funds have been provided for the erection of a noble structure in Athens to house 
the priceless Gennadius collection, whose acquisition is thus assured to the American School. The 
Carnegie Corporation, of whose Trustees Mr. Elihu Root is Chairman and whose President is Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, has voted a generous appropriation to cover the cost of the building and the 
installation of the Library. This is a splendid demonstration, not only of the effectiveness of the 
parent foundation of the many which Mr. Carnegie established, considered as an instrument of 
the public welfare in the highest sense, but also of the enlightened manner in which the trust is 
being administered. 

We can announce, further, on the strength of recent advices from Athens, that the Greek 
Government, not to be outdone by the Carnegie Corporation or by Dr. Gennadius in either 
generosity or celerity, is using its good offices to provide a site worthy of the Gennadeion. Even 
amid the distractions of the Turkish War, which Greece is now waging single-handed—as truly 
on behalf of the Allies as when she fought side by side with them on the Salonica front—the 
Government of Greece has time to take thought for the things of the spirit. It was during the 
Peloponnesian War, we cannot help recalling, that the Erechtheum was built. The Greece of 
today emulates the Greece of the Periclean age. 

At the annual meeting of the Managing Committee of the Athenian School, held May 13, 
Chairman Capps announced that nearly one-half of the $150,000 which is being raised for the 
endowment of the School, in order to secure an additional $100,000 voted a year ago by the 
Carnegie Corporation, has been subscribed. The campaign was launched in November last, and 
every effort will be made to complete the new fund during the coming year. For an institution 
which has so splendid a record of achievement since it was founded forty-one years ago, and which 
has recently received such signal endorsement and recognition, the task should not be difficult. 
No better investment could be found in the field of scholarship and discovery. 

The first week of April the American excavations at Colophon were actively begun. The 
concession was granted by the Greek Government in October last—the first archaeological con- 
cession to be made in the Smyrna district since the Greek occupation. ‘The excavation, which is 
on a large scale, is being conducted jointly by the Fogg Museum of Art of Harvard University 
and the American School. The former is represented in the field by Miss Hetty Goldman and the 
latter by Dr. Carl W. Blegen; and a large staff assists them, including Dr. L. B. Holland of Phila- 
delphia as architect, Miss Eldridge of the Fogg Museum, and Messrs. B. D. Meritt, F. C. Fry, 
and F. P. Johnson, students at the School. The site of Colophon, which lies sbout half way 
between Smyrna and Ephesus in Asia Minor, has been identified by Schuchhardt and Ramsay, 
and is regarded as exceptionally promising. Since the town was destroyed in 301 B. C., the 

civilization which the excavators will uncover will be pure Hellenic. 

The American School at Athens will undertake two minor excavations during the summer. 
The first will be a supplementary dig at Zygouries (see the May ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY), where a 
search will be made for the cemetery of the Early Helladic period, whose discovery would be of 
capital importance. The other site is near the summit of Mt. Hymettus, where some sherds of 
geometric pottery were observed last year by an American student. There may have been a shrine 
at this high point of Hymettus, and if so it must go back to a very early origin. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Portraits of Saint Peter and Saint Paul 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY has already published a notice in April, 1921, and shown some photo- 
graphs of an interesting underground tomb with important fresco-decorations, discovered in Rome 
on the Viale Manzoni. Since then, further researches and excavations have given new information 
on the subject, which I am anxious to make known to the readers of this magazine. 

There seems to be no further doubt that the tomb belonged to a Christian community. The 
subjects of the pictures decorating the sepulchral chamber are, in fact, Christian. The figure of 
the Good Shepherd with the lamb on his shoulder is repeated four times; and the peacock with 
spread tail, the same number of times. The bearded man, seated on a rock and holding up an 
open book, with a flock of sheep gamboling at his feet, is certainly a symbolical, and not a realistic 
figure: it is the Christ, represented according to the fundamental idea of Christianity, set forth in 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount.”’ 

Moreover, twelve large figures of bearded men wearing the pallium and white tunics with the 
red clavus, which decorate the walls of the sepulchral chamber remind us of the Twelve Apostles. 
The two shown in these photographs have aroused a great clamor in the world; and even the 
newspapers have spoken of these severe portraits to which have been attributed the names of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul. One has, of course, to be very cautious in giving two such solemn 
names to figures painted on the walls of the humble tomb of a certain Liberto Aurelio. However, 
since they form part of a group of twelve—very likely the Twelve Apostles—and, moreover, 
since they are the two among the twelve most closely resembling the traditional types represented 
in many Christian and Roman Monuments as the Apostles Peter and Paul, one may assume, 
without being very far from the truth, that the humble pictures of this tomb were intended as 
characteristic of the two Saints. The general diffusion of the art of portraiture and the remarkable 
height of perfection attained in that form of art during the Roman period easily explains how 
even a very modest artist might have painted good portraits of people who had lived long before. 
The types of Saint Peter and Saint Paul must have been taken, in their general lines, from 
original documents, perhaps even from documents of their own time, for we know that the two 
Apostles were in direct contact with the Roman people and with the classical world. And these two 
types having been already accepted in art, many copies were made from them; and the portraits in 
question may be two of these copies, made at least two hundred years after Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul had lived. So that one cannot say that these portraits of the Apostles were made ‘‘from 
life,’ but that they are reproductions of the traditional types accepted in art at that time. 

Though the question is in this way reduced to its proper limits, the value of the discovery is 
not in the least diminished, as this tomb shows us a very beautiful example of the illustration of 
the Christian doctrines and Christian ideas accepted in the III century, that is to say: at a time 
when the Triumph of Christianity had not yet taken place. 

This monument, besides being of great importance for the history of Christianity, is also of great 
interest for the student of Roman and Christian art, as pictures, displaying such depth of thought, 
such skilful execution, and such antiquity, are certainly rare and of high value. 


Guipo Catza. 
Dr. K. N. Das Gupta and the Union of East and West in Washington 


A new organization recently formed in Washington has for its object the better mutual under- 
standing between the Indian Orient and other countries of the world. The founder, Dr. Kedar 
Nath Das Gupta, is already very favorably known here through delightful Hindu plays which 
he has presented. He is an intimate friend of the great Hindu poet, Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

‘The Union of East and West,” as Dr. Das Gupta’s organization is named, was established in 
London in 1912 with a view to bringing the noblest and best of India before the West and vice 
versa. Under the guidance of Dr. Das Gupta over thirty Hindu plays, ancient and modern, 
were presented in England with excellent success. 

Dr. Das Gupta was educated in England and acted as Honorary Secretary in several exhibitions 
in India from 1904 to 1907. He returned to London in 1908 to create a market for Indian hand- 
made objects. 

Trajan Baths Now Fully Excavated 


The Turine Terme, or baths near Civita Vecchia, have just been fully excavated, and another 
fine monument of classic Roman architecture is added to Italy’s archaeological riches. The 
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original structure covered some 10,000 square yards of ground, and must have been magnificent 
in the extreme. 

The baths were begun by the Emperor Trajan and completed by his successor, Hadrian, and 
served until the fall of the Roman Empire, or for four centuries. Interesting descriptions of 
Civita Vecchia are given by Pliny the Younger. 


Summer Activities of School of American Research 

The School of American Research announces three field expeditions for the year 1922. ‘The 
first, in collaboration with the Archaeological Society of Washington, will be under the personal 
direction of Edgar L. Hewett, Director of American Research for the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The purpose is to inaugurate an archaeological survey of the northern part of Chihua- 
hua, from which region has already been obtained the priceless collection of Ancient American 
Pottery, shared by the Washington Society and now on exhibition in the National Museum, the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, at Toronto, and the School of American Research at 
Santa Fe. An entire number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be devoted to the Archaeological 
work in Mexico in the early winter. 

The second expedition of the School will be in the Jemez Valley, New Mexico, in charge of 
Mr. Lansing B. Bloom, assistant director of the school. The excavation and report of the ancient 
mission of San Diego de Jemez (1617) will be one of the objectives, together with the excavation on 
one or two prehistoric sites. Six university students will accompany this expedition in the field. 

The third expedition will be that to the Chaco Canyon in the fall to continue the excavation of 
Chettro Ketl and the study of the entire Chaco group, under the direction of Mr. Wesley Bradfield 
of the Museum staff. An account of the excavations at the Chaco in 1921 will be found in the 
midsummer number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Recent Gifts to the San Diego Museum 


The San Diego Museum has received for a period of from two to three years, the valuable 
art collection of Mrs. W. B. Thayer of Kansas City. The collection includes paintings by George 
Inness, Winslow Homer, Robert Henri, Jules Guerin, Joaquin Sorolla, J. Francis Murphy, Ernest 
Lawson, Emil Carlson, and others of equal note; a priceless collection of Oriental shawls, jades, 
ambers, ivories, lacquer and old silver. 

The Museum has also received for a term of years the William Gates Oriental Library, rich in 
works of art, history, philosophy and religion from the entire Oriental field. Other noteworthy 
contributions have been an important collection of books of travel, science and history from one 
of its members, Mr. Frederick Webb; and the extensive collection of Indian basketry embracing 
many of the finest examples extant of the work of Indians of California, collected and con- 
tributed by Mrs. Edith Williams of San Diego. 

A new museum of Fine Arts also is to be given to San Diego by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges, of 
that city. The new edifice is to replace the Sacramento Building on the north side of the Plaza 
de Panama, in Balboa Park. The Bridges will not only erect the building, but a relative of the 
family will contribute paintings and works of art which will serve as a nucleus for the extensive 
collection which is planned. 


The XX International Congress of Americanists 


The XX International Congress of Americanists will be held at Rio de Janeiro, August 20-30, 
in connection with the Centennial Celebration of Brazil. Among the official delegates appointed 
by the State Department to represent the U. S. Government as well as various learned bodies are 
Ales Hrdlicka and Walter Hough, Smithsonian Institution; Marshall H. Saville, American 
Museum of Natural History; William P. Wilson, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia; P. H Gold- 
smith, Director of Inter-American Division, American Association for International Conciliation; 
and Mitchell Carroll, Archaeological Society of Washington and School of American Research. 
The XIX International Congress of Americanists was held in Washington, December, 1915. 
Members and others who can attend the meeting in Brazil are asked to communicate with Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution, who was General Secretary of the XIX Congress, and 
who is in charge of arrangements for the American Delegation. 


Announcement 
At the May meeting of the Board of Directors of the Art and Archaeology Press, Edward 
Capps of Princeton, N. J., was elected a member of the Board, and Harvey M. Watts of Phila- 
delphia was added to the editorial staff of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Korakou, a Prehistoric Settlement near Cor- 
inth. By Carl W. Blegen. Boston and New 
York. Published by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1921. Pp. xvX139. 
VII Plates. 


This book refutes finally the theory advanced 
by Leaf in his Homer and History that no My- 
cenaean settlement would ever be found near 
Corinth and that the Homeric Ephyra was in 
Sicyonian territory. Dr. Blegen, with keen 
scent for prehistoric sites, has discovered a 
dozen or more that might claim the title, and 
even since the excavations at Korakou has 
discovered and excavated one about ten miles 
from Mycenae called Zygouries (see ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, May, 1922, pp. 210f.). Korakou 
was excavated in 1915 and 1916; and the results 
published in this book,—the manuscript of 
which was presented for the degree of Ph. D. at 
Yale—are so important that we hope that some 
of the other Corinthian prehistoric sites may 
also be excavated. Korakou is about two miles 
west of Corinth, close to the sea, two thirds of a 
mile east of the harbor of Lechaeum, and cer- 
tainly is not in the direction of Sicyon, as Leaf 
says. It is one mile more distant than ancient 
Corinth itself. On this low conspicuous mound 
successive prehistoric settlements have been 
found and a ceramic sequence has been estab- 
lished which is the basis for Blegen’s new 
division of the prehistoric period of south- 
eastern Greece after the neolithic age, into 
Early, Middle and Late Helladic. The Early 
Helladic (2500-2000 B. C.) is distinguished for 
the ‘“‘urfirnis’’ wares, the Middle Helladic I 
(2000-1750 B. C.) and II (1750-1600 B. C.) for 
Minyan and Matt-painted vases. There is no 
Middle Helladic III to correspond to Evans’ 
Middle Minoan III but Late Helladic I (1600- 
1500), II (1500-1400), III (1400-1100 B. C.) 
corresponds to Late Minoan or Mycenaean. 
Korakou shows that the Mycenaean ware of 
the mainland is a development of the Minyan 
under increasing Minoan influence. Supplying 
evidence which was lacking at Tiryns and 
Mycenae, Korakou now for the first time 
definitely establishes the relationship of the 
mainland fabrics, and has first distinguished 
a new kind of Mycenaean pottery which is 
christened ‘‘Ephyraean.”’ Especially impor- 
tant is the fact that we have now at Kora- 
kou a clearer picture of a Mycenaean’s private 
life than before. We can picture his worship 
about the baetylic pillar in the megaron type 
of house with a simple bed raised slightly above 
the earthen floor, with its storage jars, its 
querns, its hearth, and its vases. We can see 
the effects of the invasion from the north, 
perhaps from Phocis. We can trace the change 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


KORAKOU 


A Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth 


BY 
Cart W. BLEeGEN, Pu. D. 


xv X139 pages and 8 plates, of which 5 are in color. 


The excavations of which this book is the official report 
brought to light stratified remains of the bronze age and 
made possible a classification of pottery of the Greek main- 
land between 2500 and 1100 B. C. Besides the pottery. 
walls and floors of houses and various obiects of minor art 
were discovered, by means of which the picture of the 
civilization that preceded the ‘‘ Mycenaean” age and of that 
age itself is made clearer. 


The price of the book is $5.00, but to members of the 
Archaeological Institute a reduction of 25% is offered, 
making the price $3.75. 


The Publication Committee also offers two of the earlier 
publications of the School at greatly reduced prices, as 
follows: 


Waldstein’s Argive Heraeum™ (2 volumes, unbound) 
$10.00. 
Seager’s Explorations in the Island of Mochlos (boards) 


Checks shou!d be made payable to the Chairman of the 
Publication Committee, Professor George H. Chase, 12 
Shady Hill Square, Cambridge, Mass. 








Yale School of the Fine Arts 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
SERGEANT KENDALL, Director 


Departments of Drawing and Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture 


Classes in Composition, Anatomy, Perspective 
Lectures on the History of Art 
The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is awarded 
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in the form of the house from the apse-end 
house to the square end. 

After chapters on the tombs and miscel- 
laneous finds and an excellent historical con- 
clusion where it is said that Early Helladic 
civilization began in the south, in the Cyclades 
and spread inland and northward, Corinth 
being the centre, follows an original appendix 
in which a startling new hypothesis, somewhat 
unlikely, is put forward that the so-called 
temple of Hera at Tiryns is a late Mycenaean 
house and that the Doric capital found there 
has nothing to do with it. 

The book is beautifully printed with 135 
figures (only one or two indistinct), 7 colored 
plates and a plan of the entire site, a scholarly 
and ideal publication in every sense of the word, 
one of the most original works on the pre- 
history of Greece of recent years. 

Davip M. ROBINSON. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


The Outline of History, being a Plain History 
of Life and Mankind. By H.G. Wells. Third 
Edition, revised and rearranged by the author. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 


The Story of Mankind. By Hendrik van 
Loon. New York: Boni & Liveright, rg2r. 

These two endeavors to tell the Story of Man 
throughout the Ages naturally invite com- 
parison, and the tremendous popular success 
that has attended both these works shows how 
eager the reading public is for books that give 
the broad outlines of human progress in lan- 
guage that the man of the street can understand. 
It is natural that these incursions in the field of 
history should suggest the wisdom of a similar 
attempt in the realm of science, and Thompson’s 
‘‘Outline of Science’? (Putnam’s), the first 
volume of which has already received a warm 
welcome, will probably lead to the production of 
similar works in other fields. 

Mr. Wells’ ‘Outline of History”’ has recently 
called forth a broadside from one hundred 
college professors contained in the bulky 
pamphlet issued by the National Civic Federa- 
tion. The words of commendation or half- 
praise probably more than offset the criticisms, 
though the latter are more numerous, because 
they show that while the technical historians 
will never admit him as a member of their craft, 
Wells has done more than any historian, living 
or dead, to spread the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of history among the masses. A man 
whose work sells by the hundred thousand need 
not be disturbed by the captious criticisms of 
the historian whose learned and laborious con- 
tributions to knowledge sell by the hundred, 
and he has the happy satisfaction of knowing 
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that though the professors may rage, the plain 
folks read him gladly. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY readers are chiefly 
interested in the first 250 pages of Wells’ book, 
which tell the story of life and mankind from 
the Early Palaeozoic through the Bronze Age. 
This portion of the work has largely escaped 
criticism even from the specialist, and gives the 
best general account of the prehistoric ages that 
has yet appeared. In fact, when the reviewer 
suggested to Mr. Wells recently that he should 
publish these pages separately as an ‘‘ Outline 
of Pre-history,’”’ the author told him that this 
portion was most in line with his university 
studies and most really his own; the rest of it, 
he added, he had got out of encyclopaedias. 
Its use this session in a class on “‘ Prehistoric 
European Archaeology’”’ as parallel reading to 
Osborne, Parkyn and Macalister has con- 
vinced the writer that this section as a text 
book would be of the utmost service in quicken- 
ing the interest of students in the study of pre- 
historic man, and in giving them the broad out- 
lines of anthropology and archaeology. 

Hendrik van Loon tells “The Story of 
Mankind”’ in less than one-third the words used 
by Wells, and his purpose and plan are entirely 
different except in the main effort to interest 
as well as to instruct. Wells’ book is pri- 
marily for grown-ups; van Loon’s was com- 
posed for his own children, and through his 
effort to interest them he has become the clever 
story-teller for every boy and girl, for every 
man and woman, who wishes to traverse the 
Wonderland of human progress from the earliest 
times down to the present. His animated 
drawings and maps are as instructive and fasci- 
nating as the movies in impressing the lessons 
of history. 

Heretofore we have had our history in sepa- 
rate compartments—Ancient, Mediaeval, Mod- 
ern; or Greek, Roman, English, American. 
Now through these two works we become in- 
terested in man as man and in his struggles from 
barbarism through the Seven Ages of Civiliza- 
tion down to the living present. Hence let us 
give all praise to Wells and van Loon, not- 
withstanding their limitations, for having 
created a new intellectual interest in the story 
of human progress as revealed in the words and 
arts and deeds of, mankind. M.-C. 


The Home of the Indo-European, by Harold H. 
Bender. Princeton University Press, 1922. 


The question of the early home of the pre- 
historic Indo-Europeans is one that has 
acquired a timely human interest owing to the 
discussion of racial origins of European peoples 
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royalties for successes prove that there is a very real 
demand for plays of worth. A successful play makes 
its author rich. Lightnin’, The Bat, The Lion and the 
Mouse and many others have earned thousands of 
dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, the 
practical dramatic technique and honest, competent 
criticism of this course will be of inestimable value 
to you 
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since the World War. This little volume has 
therefore appeared most opportunely, and it 
presents in a masterly manner the results of 
modern scholarship bearing on this problem 
from the field of linguistics, with the aid of 
archaeology and physical anthropology. The 
author discusses briefly the various theories of 
the original home of the Indo-European family 
and by an independent investigation of the 
evidence, primarily from linguistic sources, he 
shows that the balance of probability irresis- 
tibly leads one to select the great plain of cen- 
tral and southeastern Europe, which embraces 
roughly the present Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine 
and Russia south and west of the Volga as the 
primitive home of the earliest Indo-Europeans, 
as late as 3,000 or 2,500 B.C. This region lies 
at the center of Indo-European territory; it is 
situated between the Aryan (Sanskrit, Persian) 
and strictly European (Greek, Roman, Celtic, 
etc.) groups of languages; it includes the most 
conservative of Indo-European peoples and the 
most archaic of their languages (Lithuanian) ; it 
offers abundant remains to prove that it was a 
center of Neolithic civilization; it nourishes 
every plant and animal that might be considered 
Indo-European; it contains great plains such as 
the Indo-Europeans required for cattle-grazing 
and fertile valleys essential for their agriculture, 
and the forests indicated by the names of certain 
Indo-European trees. No other region fits so 
perfectly into what scientific study has revealed 
to us of Indo-European prehistory. This is by 
far the best and most convincing treatment 
of the subject that has yet appeared in English, 
and we commend the book most heartily to 
everyone interested in the origins of Indo- 
European peoples. 
M. C. 


The Bookplate Annual for 1922. Edited and 
published by Alfred Fowler, Kansas City. 1922. 
$5.00. 


This attractive large quarto volume of 56 
pages is a comprehensive treatment of what has 
been accomplished in the bookplate art during 
the past year. The text consists of articles by 
Gardner Teall on “the Chiaroscuro Bookplates 
of Allen Lewis” and by A. J. Finberg on “‘Sturge 
Moore’s Bookplates,’’ and an account of the 
7th Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Book- 
plates. The 27 full page plates form a graphic 
summary of the art by giving its most im- 
portant examples. Mr. Alfred Fowler deserves 
all praise for this and other invaluable con- 
tributions to this fascinating field of art. 

M. C. 
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